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Home Office, say, or the Lord Chancellor's Department)
which has won for itself a position of supremacy within the
Civil Service. The explanation lies, perhaps, in the words
"the power of the f purse." Just as the Commons used the
power of the purse to attain a position of predominance over
King and Lords, so the Treasury had at an early stage become
-the most powerful of the departments of government. 'The
'power of the purse for the Treasury," Sir Robert Chalmers,
the Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, told the MacDon-
nell Commission, "means that all acts of administration requir-
ing money (and practically all do in one form or another)
come before the Treasury, and as a sort of shadow of that,
there necessarily follow, and there are, intimately connected
with it, all the staff questions as to how to carry out the
administrative problems that come before the Treasury."
The Treasury exercises a general supervision over the
classification, remuneration, discipline, and other conditions of
service of all Civil Servants. It thus controls the large field of
activity covered by the word "Establishment." If this were
all that Treasury Control implied, it is doubtful whether the
phrase would have come to be regarded with such apprehen-
sion by the departments. It is, however, the financial control
of the Treasury that is so pervasive and effective. The Treas-
ury is
responsible for the imposition and regulation of taxation
and the collection of the revenue. ... It controls public
expenditure in various degrees and various ways, chiefly
through the preparation or supervision of the estimates. ...
It arranges for the provision of the funds required from day
to day to meet the necessities of the public service. ... It
prescribes the manner in which public accounts should be
kept20
This means that at every stage of the discussion of pol-
20 Report of the Machinery of Government Committee, p. 17*